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THE PHILANTHROPIC SCHOOL OF EDUCATION. 


In the introductory number of the Annals, we gave a brief 
sketch of the progress of reform in the system of education in 
Germany, and observed that it was commenced by a class of 
persons who assumed the name of Philanthropists, and whose 
history deserves to be considered more in detail. 

One of the earliest reformers, of the philanthropic school of 
education, was Basedow, the son of a peruke maker, in Ham- 
burg. He was born in 1724. Endowed with great intelligence 
and imagination and great warmth of temperament, he was ill- 
satisfied with the mechanical employment of his father ; — but 
he was not less disgusted with the mechanical and artificial 
modes of instruction, in the institutions of learning, which exer- 
cised the memory to the entire neglect of other faculties, and 
the gloomy system of discipline by which these methods were 
enforced in the schools of that day. His zeal was excited for 
the introduction of a reform in education, and his natural elo- 
quence enabled him to establish the school of Philanthropists, 
who attempted to carry into execution the ideas of Rousseau. 
Campe and Salzman were among his most distinguished fellow 
laborers. The following are the principal points in which a 
reformation was attempted, as we find them stated in a German 
work, 

1. The early system of education cultivated the mind at the 
expense of the body ; the mind was almost exclusively the object 
of attention ; the body was seldom thought of, and what the 
young did instinctively for this purpose, was often regarded with 
displeasure as idle amusement, and scarcely ever made a subject 
of regular attention. Basedow reverted to the maxim of the 
Greeks with which Locke commences his system — “a sound 
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482 Views of the Philanthropists. 
mind in a sound body,” — and made the care of the body a 
subject of special attention. On this ground he endeavored to 
reform the wretched practices of the nursery, such as the leading 
strings, the go-cart, &c. He introduced into the schools the 
greatest simplicity in food and dress ; and made active exercises, 
such as walks and journeys, swimming, skating and gymnastic 
exercises, a part of regular education, in order that the body might 
be hardened and invigorated, and prepared to execute with 
energy the designs of the cultivated mind. 

2. The discipline of the family and the school had a gloomy 
and despotic character. Passive obedience was the highest 
virtue to be cultivated. The rod was in perpetual motion, and 
was employed alternately as a spur to freedom, a restraint to 
cheerfulness and youthful gaiety, and as a means of fortifying 
moral principle. Basedow and his followers maintained the 
principle that children should be governed by love, in order to 
develope the good principles of their nature; that parents and 
teachers should live on the footing of friends with them ; should 
gain their affection by familiar treatment, by exciting their em- 
ulation, by praise and blame, and by reasoning on the evils of 
idleness and immorality ; and should lead them to learn with 
eagerness and obey with zeal. Hence arose brilliant — public 
examinations, emblems of school rank, and golden nails, to mark 
the progress of the youth on the public tablets of morals and 
honor. 

3. The early method of instruction served only to exercise 
the memory of the youth in words and names and numbers, and 
thus to hinder rather than to promote the development of the 
mind, and the habits of observation and reflection which are so 
necessary in life. Hence the efforts of the philanthropists were 
directed chiefly to the cultivation of the understanding. The) 
wished, in this way, to make youth more useful in life, to 
free their minds from prejudices and superstitions, and thus, as 
they hoped, to ennoble the character and the will. 

With these views, they attempted to render instruction 
intuitive. The young had been accustomed, previously, to 
derive their imperfect knowledge of nature and of men simply 
from books ; all their wisdom rested upon words and authority, 
which were not based upon their own observation, and could 
give them no distinct conceptions. Basedow led his pupils to 
observe the productions of nature themselves ; he carried them 
to the workshops of the mechanic and the artist, and prepared 
a collection of engravings to represent objects which they could 

not see. In this way, instruction was made more agreeable, 
conception more easy, and study was rendered a pleasant em- 
ployment, instead of a disgusting task. 
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What Basedow attempted to do. 483 


The principle was assumed that instruction should com- 
mence with the objects immediately around us. It was _pre- 
viously the custom to dwell upon past and distant objects, and to 
neglect the present, and the things immediately in view; to 
learn the geography and productions of distant countries, the 
manners and customs of ancient nations, while the young were 
left comparatively ignorant of their native land. Basedow 
required that children should first be made acquainted with the 
mountains and rivers, the customs and events of their own 
country, by their walks and journeys and intercourse with men, 
in order that they might have a standard of comparison before 
they attempted to extend their knowledge. 

Mechanical calculation was banished, as injurious to the 
mind and of little value. Children were made acquainted with 
the reasons of their operations, and mental calculation was intro- 
duced both to invigorate the mind, and to prepare for practical 
life. 

As thoughts and conceptions and feelings are expressed by 
words, and associated with them, an imperfect knowledge of 
their meaning, and an incorrect use of them are injurious to the 
mind itself, as well as productive of serious evils in life. On this 
ground, great attention was paid to instruction in language, and 
in the explanation of the meaning of words. 

In order to render public worship more solemn, to banish 
discordant music from the churches, to cultivate a neglected 
faculty which aids in developing the moral feelings, vocal music, 
and especially choral music was introduced into school life, and 
contributed not a little to render it more cheerful. 

As the cultivation of the understanding was considered the 
great object of instruction, it was made a principle that the 
children should Jearn nothing which they could not fully un- 
derstand. Special lessons were therefore devoted to exercises 
of reflection and comprehension, in which objects and words 
and questions were made the subject of instruction in the So- 
cratic method, and books were published intended to reduce this 
part of education to systematic order. 

In order to render children efficient and useful members 
of society, it was not deemed sufficient to teach them (as had 
been the custom previously) merely to read, write, and cypher. 
Basedow required that they should receive a connected course 
of instruction in Natural History, and the nature of the human 
body and mind ; in History, Geography, and other topics of a 
practical nature ; and he assigned this substantial reason, that 
we can act upon material objects and upon men, in the business 
of this world, with success, only in proportion as we are ac- 
quainted with both. 
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484 Errors of Basedow, and his Followers. 


In order to exclude all mechanical instruction and to 
rouse the minds of the young to activity, he endeavored to ex- 
clude, as much as possible, the didactic form, in which the 
teacher or the text-book merely addresses his instructions to the 
pupils, who receive it passively ; and to substitute the Socratic 
method. 

But while we have to acknowledge the great merit of these 
distinguished men, impartiality requires us on the other hand to 
exhibit the defects in their efforts — the falsehood, or half truth 
which is to be discovered in some of their views and opinions. 
It is a part of the feebleness of human nature to vibrate inces- 
santly from one extreme to another. Our views are seldom 
perfectly just ; our institutions remain ever imperfect. When 
we launch into the broad ocean, we seldom fail to encounter 
storms; and when we keep near the shore, we cannot always 
avoid the rocks. For this reason, it is equally unwise to reject 
all that is old, with a reckless eagerness for novelty — or to 
refuse all improvement, from a blind devotion to precedent, or 
antiquity. Experience and prudence teach us to examine every- 
thing independently of its age, and not to destroy until we can 
substitute something which is demonstrably better. The efforts 
of Basedow, are marked with the same imperfection which is 
common to reformers. In his zeal against the extreme whose 
evils were so obvious, he was frequently led by the energy of 
his own feelings, and the spirit of his age, into the opposite 
extreme. 

1. His disgust with the parrot-like exercise of memory, as 
the chief medium of instruction in the old system of education, 
induced him to neglect the cultivation of this faculty, without 
which the reason is left destitute of the materials on which it is 
to act, and of the elements which compose even the sciences. 
He was led to overrate the cultivation of the understanding, 
which is of so little value when it is not united with purity of 
heart, and right dispositions ; and to an unreasonable use of 
the catechetical mode of instruction in descriptive and historical 
studies, to which it is by no means applicable. By this too ex- 
clusive attention to the cultivation of the reasoning powers, the 
general improvement of the mind and the heart was seriously 
retarded, and children were trained to become superficial bab- 
blers. They were prepared to require that the invisible world 
should be in the same manner subjected to the judgment of 
their senses or their limited understandings, and that the Deity 
himself should become an object of investigation, on the princi- 
ples of human science. In this way, men were formed with 
the extreme but superficial knowledge which the French ency- 
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Other Errors of the Philanthropists. 485 


clopedists attempted to produce, who, in the fulness of their 
fancied illumination, refused to believe everything which their 
understanding could not comprehend and explain. 

2. By the division and subdivision of ideas to which the cat- 
echetical method of instruction gives too much importance, 
instruction in religion itself was reduced to a mere exercise of 
the understanding upon abstract truths. The bond of faith 
which unites man to the spiritual world was severed. Reli- 
gious instruction was regarded as a mere communication of 
knowledge — as a simple exercise of the understanding. It was 
therefore deferred to the twelfth year ; and the cultivation of re- 
ligious feeling, the first, and for the moral life so important a part 
of religion, was entirely neglected. 

3. However correct the principle is in itself, that instruction 
should have reference to practical utility, and that the child 
should become acquainted with men and with the world, Base- 
dow was led too far by the philosophical principles of utility 
which marked his age. In his zeal against the useless cram- 
ming of the memory, he overloaded his pupils with the know- 
ledge of things; he attached too little importance to subjects 
purely intellectual and ideal. He estimated instruction too 
much according to its ability for some particular calling ; he 
overlooked the principle that it is only our views on the mate- 
rial world which serve to elevate us; and that the mere accu- 
mulation of facts, even supposing them fully understood, is of 
little value unless the child is capable of applying them cor- 
rectly. He forgot, above all, that man is destined to something 
higher than to prosper and to live long upon the earth. 

4. Although the opinion that instruction ought to begin with 
the objects around us is correct, as a general principle, the fol- 
lowers of Basedow were aceustomed to carry it to an extreme. 
They attempted, even in their study of Geography and Natural 
History, to make their pupils acquainted with all individual 
objects before they gave them a general view which embraces 
the whole ; and supposed that they should give them, in this way, 
correct ideas of the earth and its productions. They overlooked 
the fact that the same method which is useful in subjects which 
involve reasoning, is not equally applicable to those of an his- 
torical character ; and that the human mind, in order to gain 
correct ideas of avery complicated subject, should not dwell 
successively on the individual portions, but should first look at it 
as @ whole, and then examine the parts in their relation to the 
whole. 

5. Another more serious mistake was made by the Philan- 
thropic school in the application of the maxim that instruction 
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486 Error in Discipline. 


should be rendered easy and agreeable. It is an important 
principle, which will be ever true, that the teacher should al- 
ways have reference to the individual capacity and knowledge 
of his pupil; should assist him in his studies, especially when 
he is young ; should render abstract truths as palpable as may 
be ; should avail himself as much as possible of proper occa- 
sions for instruction, and should require no more of him than he 
is capable of performing ; for without this, he cannot preserve 
his desire of learning, or anticipate much future progress But 
if this rule is carried so far that the children are spared evcry 
effort, and all labor is converted into amusement, (as for exam- 
ple when cakes are made in the form of letters in order to intro- 
duce them into the head and stomach at the same time,) in- 
struction ceases to be educative ; that is, it does not develope 
or cultivate the vigor of the mind. ‘The powers of the mind, 
like those of the body, are invigorated, not merely by nour- 
ishment, but by exercise; by accustoming them gradually to 
greater efforts, like those of Milo, who began with carrying the 
calf, and finished with sustaining the weight of an ox. Play- 
instruction is not instruction, for instruction must have some- 
thing earnest. He who reduces it to a game cannot cultivate 
that vigor and perseverance, that habit of patient labor in his 
pupil, which can alone lead to eminence, in science or in 
life. This evil was not prevented, by the introduction of a 
variety of branches of instruction ; for this was also carried 
too far, and a motley superficial train of impressions was pro- 
duced, which was of little comparative value either to the mind 
or to the life of the pupil. 

6. The continual reference to mere utility also led to the 
neglect of accuracy in the acquisition of knowledge. Hence 
arose, in part from the fault of the Philanthropists, and in part 
contrary to their intention, a superficiality and obscurity in books 
and methods of instructions; and a greater number of mani- 
kins in education, and of ‘children’s books,’ which deserved 
this name only because their authors were guilty of childish 
errors. 

7. The discipline of Basedow also exhibited the truth of the 
maxim, ‘In avoiding Charybdis we often fall upon Scylla.’ 
Friendly and familiar treatment is doubtless indispensable, in 
order to gain the affection of children. But too often, this 
principle was perverted to justify an effeminate softness —a 
cowardly habit of yielding to the wishes of children —a sugar- 
like method of treatment—an indulgence of their appetite, which 
can only produce that feebleness of character which opens the 
way to every species of disorder. 
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Influence of Common Schools. 487 


8. The strong excitement given to Emulation produced at 
least as great injury to the moral character as the previous abuse 
of corporal punishment. He who acts simply with a view to 
avoid blame or secure praise, is as selfish — is as distant from 
the standard of Christian morality — as he who is driven by the 
fear of the rod; and is equally liable (as history abundantly 
proves) to be led to evil conduct. The selfishness and ambi- 
tion and pride and disorder of our days, are in part the result 
of that perverted education, which seeks to exclude discipline ; 
which maintains that children are naturally good, and that they 
will become good, of themselves, when they attain to years of 
maturity. 

It was too obviously necessary that another system of edu- 
cation should appear, which without renewing the errors of the 
old plan, should give to the schools a higher direction, a more 
solid foundation, and a more natural course. 

Such are the statements and views of a German who has 
observed the progress of education and has seen the decline 
and failure of this attempt at establishing the temple of reform 
on a foundation of sand. It is interesting as a portion of his- 
tory; but itis far more so as it exhibits the natural progress of 
the human mind ; as it represents so accurately the stage in 
which many of the parents and teachers of the United States 
now appear to be—and the dangers their course involves. 
We beg each to inquire how far he is likely, in the same man- 
ner, to draw upon himself the future reproaches of these who 
are under his care, or cf those who suffer by their defects. 





(For the Annals of Education.) 
CONFERENCE OF AN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS. 


BY THE aUTHOR OF ‘SELF DIRECTION.” 


Chairman. I have been requested to propose for discussion 
at the present time, ‘ the causes of the little infiuence of Schools 
upon the pupils at large; and the improvements necessary to 
their more general success.’ It is supposed to be admitted that 
the proper and natural results of the school are attained only by 
a small minority ; the great majority being at length dismissed, 
not without advantage, but with advantages far less than might 
naturally be expected from their opportunity, with a smail stock 
of knowledge, and with little desire or capacity to increase it. — 


* See Annals, Vol. VI. 341, 445, 57, and Vol. V. 538. 





































488 Instructing in a Circle. 


Why is it so?) How may it be otherwise? These are the 
questions before you. 

In order to introduce the discussion, I will repeat a remark 
made some years ago by the teacher of a select school in one 
of our large cities. ‘The school was made up of the best fami- 
lies, at least of the more wealthy, who had spared no expense 
in the preparatory parts of the education of their children, and 
they were introduced to the school in question at all ages from 
twelve to eighteen years of age. ‘ But,’ remarked the teacher, 
‘no matter from what school they came, or at whatever age, 
they were all at one spot. ‘They had cyphered about so far, — 
had just as much and no more knowledge of English grammar 
and geography — with here and there an exception, so sparse, 
that the schools could not be assigned as the cause of them. — 
They were all there, exactly there, where they had been for a 
year or years previous, and where they would have been for- 
ever, save their gradual recess, if they had followed the same 
course of instruction.’ With this introduction I pause for the 
Association to discuss the subject. 

Mr A. I must remark, then, thatthe schools from which 
the teacher referred to received his pupils, are unduly hon- 
ored by the word course, which occurs at the close of the state- 
ment. ‘Those pupils must have had a circle of instruction and 
not a course: and these two words suggest the evil or the reme- 
dy. Instruction is not to be given in a circle — but in a course. 
I have known scholars year after year, go around the same cir- 
cle of the first rules of arithmetic, geography, and English 
grammar, only renewing in their memory what they had forgot- 
ten —and always forgetting so much by the time they had gone 
the round, that it was necessary to begin again— so that one 
perpetual circle was followed, and not a course. 1 should not 
wonder at the statement concerning many of the common schools, 
though I do, concerning the scholars collected promiscuously 
from select schools of early instruction in one of our great cities 
—a select school from select schools. 

The remedy for such unprogressive instruction must be first, 
to learn so well that such continual revision would not be needful, 
and secondly, to propose to the pupils an advancing course, in 
which, as well as in repetition, would be found the needful review. 
A scholar in every succeeding rule of arithmetic is reviewing the 
former ; is making it more familiar ; in history, he is reviewing 
geography ; and, in every new language is reviewing the gram- 
mar of his own. 

Mr B. My friend A has given a just explanation of a very 
common fact — and as far as he has gone, has well stated the 
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Attempts at Improvement. 489 


remedy. No doubt thorough learning and an advancing course 
are indispensable ; but the inquiry still arises, how happens 
it that the pupils of so many fair schools were not thoroughly 
taught — were compelled by their forgetfulness at each turn of 
the circle to go round it again year after year instead of going 
forward in the course, which after all must have been seen, if di- 
rectly before them? In instances of the sort referred to, I have 
seemed to find an error in the method of instruction —i. e. the 
pupil has not been aided to discover by his own searching the 
principles of the science — has not found out his own way from 
one step to another. If he had, he would have remembered — 
or rather he would have had the principle; which would have 
been better than any recollection of the method. 

For instance, a pupil does not recollect how he performed an 
arithmetical problem ; and the reason is that he was shown how 
to do it, without discovering the principie by which it was done. 
He must of course go over it again and again—around and 
around the circle until he can remember how to solve every prob- 
lem which comes in his well trodden track. Had he wrought 
his own work and discovered his own principles, he would not 
have needed to remember how he did it. Possessing the princi- 
ple, he would have been able to apply it to the old questions, and 
to a thousand others. 

So in grammar, the pupil needs not remember how he parsed 
a difficult sentence. Let him possess the principle vf gram- 
mar and the sense of the author, and he can determine on every 
sentence, new as wellas old. I should like to know, if the 
Chairman can inform us, what course the new teacher he spoke of 
took — whether he set his pupils to revolving the same circle 
again, or whether he was able to project them forward in the 
straight and progressive line of improvement ; and if so, by what 
means ? 

Chairman. The answer whichI must give, according to 
my recollection, will seem not to be what the question requires — 
but will, I trust, serve the purpose of the inquirer. In the first 
place, then, the new teacher did set his pupils to another revolu- 
tion of that little circle in which they had revolved so long and 
so uselessly : and secondly, he did not project them in the straight 
line of improvement. 

But in requiring another revolution of the circle, he tried to 
make it quite a different thing from what it had previously been : 
so that when they had passed the round, they possessed the prin- 
ciples of their study ; then as they forgot the specific methods 
they had gone over, it was impossible for them to forget the 
principles by which they could arrive at a just method on any 











































490 ‘ Drilling’ or Driving Pupils. 


new occasion of similar difficulties. He did not ‘project’ them 
partly because the principles, acquired as they proceeded, became 
an internal spring of instruction, so that they would go forward 
afterwards — impelled from within — and partly because he 
saw little advantage in an impulse which must fail as soon as 
the foreign power was withdrawn. As to success, he had 
nothing remarkable except a capacity of self-improvement and 
progress very different from what did exist in their constant 
revolutions. How this was done, cannot be definitely told, for 
there was no one way of doing it. Whatever stimulated the 
pupil to try his own powers and impelled him to one successful 
experiment at /earning, instead of being taught, was sufficient. 
The dullest child will kindle and burn after such a trial like an 
Archimedes — and cry out as stoutly, ‘ Eureka — eureka —I 
have found it, —I have found it.’ 

Mr C. I perceive, sir, that your friend would recommend 
spontaneous learning, a very pretty affair in the few cases of 
ingenuous and noble spirits which occur in almost every school ; 
but of little avail, 1 fear, with the mass who are to be drilled 
and driven, and made to revolve the circle, be it ever so long, 
until they have made that track at least smooth and plain : after- 
wards another may be taken, and we must be content with the 
slow advance of circle added to circle, I fear, instead of march- 
ing the whole body in a straight line. 

Mr B. [shall not object to ‘drilling or driving.’ Driving, 
i. €. authority, employed on just occasions, I have always found 
the best way, not of forcing study, but of making study and 
good conduct voluntary and with growing affection to the teach- 
er. I shall never forget how I was tied up again and again 
for some truancy in a dame’s school, and how atlength she 
showed me the string one day, and asked me if I should ever 
want it any more—nor the cheerful attention which I paid after- 
wards to all the pursuits of the school — nor the intense affec. 
tion which I felt for her in my boyhood, and after I became a 
man ; nor can | lose the regard I feel for her memory. 

Drilling, too, has its place, and is then only an evil, when 
its repetitions are required in a manner which prevents the pupil 
from gaining the habits and power of drilling himself, and leaves 
him but a stock after the driller is withdrawn. If in being 
drilled, the pupil is as passive as the rock from which the figure is 
derived, we make him, what certainly no child ever was who was 
endowed with the proper human capacities, what the Hindoo 
terms a ‘ stone genius,’ which receives only what is forced upon 
it by the hammer. Such a hole as you drill you have, and nothing 
more. Happy if such an inhuman course (I use the word in- 
human not very far away from its authorised meaning) does not 
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Are Pupils naturally Lazy? 491 


make rather what they style the ‘leather genius,’ which 
closes up after every perforation, and leaves no trace behind, 
of all your pains. I am quite sure that we shall never so 
find what the wisdom of the East styles the ‘ oil genius,’ over 
which, like oil dropped upon the surface of a vessel of water, 
instruction diffuses itself rapidly and thoroughly. 

I cannot but think that the ‘oil genius,’ should be found in 
the mass of our pupils. All the infants I see, with very few 
exceptions, seem to have it, in regard to the all important mat- 
ters submitted to their minds; no doubt because nature has 
given them free scope. All that is needful is that all who 
have the care of children, should give them free scope — not 
after the method of infancy, but after the method of governed 
and instructed childhood ; should govern and instruct the pu- 
pil, so that he may govern and instruct himself. 

Mr C. Lamafraid there would be but little drilling and 
driving, if our pupils were left to themselves. The last 
speaker seems to have forgotten the natural indolence of man; 
such according to a great moralist, that the learned even, 
are only driven to mental labor by a bayonet at the back. 

Mr B. Admitting what my friend C. says of this native 
indolence of man, we are so much the more called to look for 
an antidote in nature — for a power which will prove effectual 
in the progress of education, and remain effectual when 
man comes to act for himself. If there be the indolence al- 
leged, then is it the part of education to train the man to 
overcome it —as it certainly is to overcome all the obstacles 
and difficulties to be found in any right path. Thus much 
I claim on the supposition that there is such a natural indo- 
lence. 

That natural indolence however, I deny. If we assert 
anything in the case, it is activity and not indolence —mobil- 
ity, and not vis inertiz. Such is it, that man is uneasy out of 
employment, and children peculiarly so. Spontaneously they 
go forth not only to bodily exertion, but to mental. Sponta- 
neously do they put their minds to study, and make studies of 
their very sports —evincing that we have to give scope to 
activity of mind, and not to excite it ; that we may expect child- 
ren and youth to be as studious as infants are diligent, if we 
will give them equal scope — if we deal with them appropri- 
ately to their own age. 

In order, however, to give children at school a favorable 
scope, as infants have, we must of course accommodate their 
employments “as carefully to their age and capacity, as are 
those of their infancy. I confess I do not wonder that child- 
ren at most schools have no spontaneous diligence. So ill- 
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accommodated to their case are the ordinary pursuits. The 
spelling book, with its mere words, its almost countless col- 
umns of mere words, and of long words, to be studied and 
spelled — never as it seems to me was a greater or more use- 
less drudgery! Grammar too— for children of eight or ten 
or twelve years —as mere and as useless a drudgery as les- 
sons on the centre of gravity, and lectures on mechanics to 
children learning to walk! We must find some better scope 
for children, or we need not expect spontaneous diligence. 

Mr E. I fancy that the views we have heard will have 
little effect, if we try to apply them. I have been hearing 
for five and twenty years of better plans, better books, better 
schools; and it seems to me that, after all, society re- 
mains much as it was, except that I doubt whether it is 
educated so solidly—is so self-educated —has so much 
power of self-motion as a quarter of a eentury ago. 

Mr B. So it must be if any plan is supposed to be best. 
There is no best plan. Educated, however, one may be, if 
he is led to personal diligence. If he climbs up the steeps of 
himself, He becomes well educated — whatever may have 
been the plan of his teachers. We have many, very many, 
so educated, with different opportunities, a quarter of a centu- 
ry ago; and we shall have more whether we take pains at im- 
provement or not. Native activity, and those aids of Prov- 
idence which will subserve every diligent and faithful 
student, will ensure many well educated persons. But cer- 
tainly we may extend that number in proportion as we give 
scope to native activity and the aids of Providence — as we 
do always where we teach just principles, or give such prin- 
ciples circulation in society. Schools certainly have great 
power of multiplying self-taught men. Men may become 
self-taught without them, but better and more numerously 
with them. Schools may give, and should give the appren- 
ticeship of self-education. 

Mr P We could do much if parents would do their part. 
But I have little hope of success so long as parents are so 
remiss, 

Mr B. The more parents proceed on just principles, the 
better. But we must never forget that ours is the teachers’ 
department ; and thatour greatest influence, even with pa- 
rents, will be in minding our own business. 

Mr L. For my part, I succeed quite to my mind with 
some of my scholars; spontaneous learners they are ; less 
taught than others, they learn more. At school they scarcely 
need the school ; though they certainly value the school far 
more than the rest. If all were like these, teaching would 
be a delightful business. But five sixths of my school I am 
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sorry to say, are very different from these. I succeeded fairly 
in securing obedience and quiet: and even diligence in study. 
The most of them are willing to be shown, and to try to doas they 
are shown, and they accomplish their tasks so fairly that | some- 
times think we are doing well. But I find no inward momen- 
tum, — and hitherto | am disappointed in my attempt to give 
it. In truth 1 seem to be as necessary to my school as the 
mainspring to a watch, and to all human appearance, if they 
were to leave school today, they would never ‘ tick again.’ 
The ‘ oil genius,’ which we heard of just now seems to me 
quite uncommon. I can recommend principles and methods, 
but I do not find minds over which they diffuse themselves 
rapidly and thoroughly. ‘Stone genius,’ which retains forever 
the moulds of the hammer is more plenty ; but the most abun- 
dant of all seems to me to be the ‘leather genius,’ which im- 
mediately closes up the orifice which our pains may have made. 

Mr B. 1 am sorry that my friend L. should be made so de- 
sponding by some failures amidst his well known success; and 
especially that he should have almost libelled Providence. It 
certainly cannot be that in the majority of cases, the Creator 
has failed of forming a complete man ; and that men at large 
have not the proper attributes of men. All men — all chil- 
dren -— with only few exceptions, must be supposed as truly 
capable of self-improvement as animals are of the exercise of 
their own proper instincts, or plants of their own growth. 

Mr L. | like that doctrine, and will still try as I have tried 
with too little success, to prove it true. I will thank my friend 
B. to go on, and tell us, not how we shall be sure of accom- 
plishing the proof — but how we may best attempt to make our 
pupils at large capable of self-advancement ? 

Mr B. The principles on which we must proceed have been 
brought forward by others as well as myself, in the discussion. 
I will answer therefore now only by saying, that we must not be 
discouraged amidst unsuccessful attempts. We need not be 
surprised if we cannot make those immediately walk alone who 
have always been in leading strings. Rather must we proceed 
in hope that what is native to man, and is ever aided by Provi- 
dence will not baffle our efforts. If we do but give birth to the 
power of self-improvement, we may rejoice in the faintest infancy 
as the earnest of future growth and life. Or if we see no 
issues from our labor, we may hope, as often occurs, that the 
seed which seemed to be dead, will spring up and bear fruit, 
after we have lost our opportunity of aiding it. Good principles 
and just efforts, are committed to the aids of Providence, to 
bring them forth when the hand that scattered them is withdrawn 
from the field, or has rested forever from its labors. 

42 
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DISCUSSION ON PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 


On the first day of the recent Session of the American In- 
stitute of Instruction, a discussion was held on the ‘ Necessity 
and Means of Physical Education.’ 

The discussion was opened by Mr A. B. Avcort, a teacher 
of an elementary school in the Masonic Temple. He observed 
that after an absence of several years, he lately paid a visit to his 
friends and early acquaintances, and was struck with the change 
which he everywhere observed. Those with whom he had 
passed his childhood and early youth, and whom he had ex- 
pected to see yet blooming with health, were almost universally 
complaining of some illness. Nothing was more common than 
a rheumatic limb, a nervous head-ache, a disordered stomach, or 
a chronic liver affection. The children, almost everywhere, 
seemed diseased in some way or other. Can it be, he said to 
himself, that every body is sick ? 

Having recently paid a little attention to Physiology, he im- 
mediately set himself about inquiring into the cause of this 
strange state of things, and he believed that he had found it in 
the unnatural and unhealthy habits everywhere the result of 
neglected physical education. In nothing did he find greater 
practical error than in diet. Eating to excess of highly 
stimulating food, as well as an excess of stimulating drink —yci- 
der, coffee, or tea,—he found almost universal. Whatever 
other errors existed, he thought these alone were abundantly 
sufficient to produce the results which he witnessed. The 
whole business of eating and drinking seemed as if contrived 
with a view to lay up pains and aches and disease for old age. 

He said that these and many more observations had led him 
toa firm conviction of the importance of a knowledge of phy- 
siology, as the basis of correct physical education. This know- 
ledge he deemed most indispensable to mothers and teachers. 
For his own part he could not conscientiously again enter his 
school (it was then vacation) without studying Physiology. He 
wished every teacher present could be induced to make a similar 
resolution ; and he hoped that the present session of the Insti- 
tute would not be permitted to close without a public expression 
of the importance of the subject to every teacher. 

Mr Alcott said it had sometimes been supposed that physiol- 
ogy was beyond the capacity of young children. He could not 

forbear stating a few facts, the results of his own experience, 
which would seem to speak a different language. 
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For one or two recent terms, physiology had been taught in 
his school ; and though the pupils were many of them under ten 
years he had unequivocal evidence from time to time, that it was 
in a measure understood. With the uses and abuses of the 
stomach, they were in particular, well apprised. He hadknown 
a boy come to school, and say ; ‘I did not eat so much dinner 
today as usual.’ ‘Why?’ ‘Because I knew I could not study 
so well. Father and mother ate a great deal. Father some- 
times lies down after dinner ; and he whips harder after dinner 
than at any other time.’ ‘The boy well knew the reason why. 

Now, said Mr A., [ am very far from encouraging little child- 
ren to act as spies upon their parents, or even to report the pro- 
ceedings of their home ; but when such things as these ‘come 
up’ as occasionally they do, I cannot help noticing them. 

‘ Father uses tobacco,’ I also sometimes hear them say, &c. 
1 might relate many facts, which go to show, most conclusively, 
that even little children are not only interested in this study, but 
jully capable of understanding it. Nor are preparations, skele- 
tons, or exhibitions of parts of bodies indispensable in this study. 
Much may be done either with or without them. My friend, 
Dr A., by his familiar lectures to my pupils, and with scarce- 
ly anything to illustrate his subjects, has created an interest and 
left an impression which will not easily be effaced. 

Dr Wm. A. Alcott, observed that, he felt himself called upon 
to sustain Mr A. in his assertions in regard to the practicabil- 
ity of interesting and instructing very young children in Physi- 
ology. In addition to what he had done in the school of Mr A. 
he had given lectures once a week for several months toa school 
of thirty or forty children, in Dorchester ; and though it was a 
primary school, and the children of course usually between the 
ages of four and seven years, they were very much benefitted 
by his instructions. He concurred entirely with Mr A. in the 
importance and necessity of recommending it to all teachers and 
parents, to acquaint themselves as speedily as possible with the 
first principles of Physiology, with a view to the better physical 
management of their children ; not merely in the matter of eat- 
ing and drinking, but in exercise and everything else. 

Should the question arise in the minds of any who are not 
familiar with this subject, ‘ What has a common school teacher to 
do with physical education,’ his reply was, Much—very much. 
He would mention one or two instances in which a teacher has 
something to do with physical education. 

The hour of school recess arrives ; and how common is it for 
pupils, male and female, to be turned at once into the streets for 
their amusements! ‘This evil were tolerable in summer if there 
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were either shade trees or shelter from the burning sun. But « 
shade-tree, you know, is not so common a thing as it should be 
around a New England school-house. So that the pupils are 
compelled to take their necessary exercises in the hot sun. Pre- 
sently, however, just as they are foaming with heat like a steam 
boiler, the loud rap reminds them that the recessis over. Water 
is the next thing; and if they can come at, they will pour 
into their heated bodies suddenly large quantities of cold water. 
Now every one who has paid the least attention to this subject 
knows how dangerous a practice this is. What if they do not 
die martyrs to error in the course of twentyfour hours, as | 
suppose Mr Livingston, of New York, recently did? They 
are injured, unavoidably so; and the injury, however small it 
may be, consists in sowing the seeds of future disease — bowel 
complaint, fever, consumption, or rheumatism. Or if there 
were doubts of the certainty of injury, this must at least be con- 
ceded, — and every medical man present will sustain me in the 
position —that no person, greatly heated with exercise, can 
drink large draughts of very cold water with impunity. "There 
is at best, a risk in so doing. No teacher who permits it in his 
pupil can know, with certainty, that it may not sow the seeds 
of disease in his physical frame. Yet how seldom is anything 
done to prevent pupils from thus endangering their health and 
happiness! And why? Because teachers neither think nor 
know of any unhappy consequences. Let them understand 
Physiology, and if they have consciences, they cannot fail to 
change their course. (* 

But once more. Not only are children permitted to drink 
large quantities of cold water when heated to excess, but they 
are often allowed to come in, and take their seats at a window, 
raise the window, and sit in the current of air to cool themselves. 
This is scarcely less dangerous than the former error, and like it, 
demands great care on the part of teachers. These are apt to 
be regarded as, at most, smal] matters; but the merest tyro in 
Physiology knows that itis not so ; that their consequences may 
be and often are serious, and productive of great and lasting 
suffering. 

Rev. O. A. Brownson, made some very pertinent remarks on 
the importance of having a sound mind ina sound body. He 
entirely concurred in the opinion that a knowledge of physiology 
was indispensable to teachers and parents. 

Mr B. was followed by Rev. Mr Mussey, of Cambridgeport. 
Mr M. said he was astonished to find so many people utterly 
averse to paying any regard to physical education, — deeming 
the whole a matter of hap-hazard. He was greatly rejoiced 
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however, to find the number of those who were awake to the 
importance of the subject rapidly increasing. Mr M. alluded to 
the difficulty of looking at moral subjects while in a diseased 
state 

Dr Alcott made some remarks on the mischief which is done 
in the way of reproving and correcting children when the fault 
is not theirs, but the teacher's. He doubted not that hundreds 
of human souls had been led to destruction by this practice. It 
is, he observed, a maxim with Salzman, a distinguished German 
educator, that if things go wrong in school, the teacher should 
look within himself for the cause, and there, in very many cases 
he will find it. And the experience of every observing teacher 
will confirm its truth. 

But nothing is more common among our country school mas- 
ters than the violation of some of the organic laws, and a conse- 
quent change in their own temper and feeling. How many a 
teacher have I known who after being ‘out all night’ as the 
phrase is, has come into school the next morning to spend half 
his time in frowning, scolding and punishing for faults with which 
under other circumstances he would have borne! His nervous sys- 
tem and perhaps his stomach, is disturbed or irritated, and he fan- 
cies he never knew his pupils half so bad before. Whereas it is not 
the pupils that have changed but himself, and it is himself that 
ought to be corrected. Now his pupils are not idiots, they usually 
discover his inconsistency, even if they do not always know the 
cause, and their minds are soured, or otherwise injured ; cor- 
rection does them at best no good, and ina majority of cases 
does much harm.* 

Let me not be understood as saying that pupils are never in 
the wrong. Far from that. They are often in fault. I know 
how it is, for I have been there. But after all, they are not so 
often in fault as many teachers who neither observe nor teach 
the laws of the human body are wont to pretend. And I say 
again, that in four cases in five, teachers punish for what are 
their own faults. Is is the result of their own disobedience of 
the organic laws. JI call on teachers to study these laws, and 
not only teach them to their pupils, but observe them. 

Rev. Mr Kimball, a teacher from Needham, next presented 


“IT have known a teacher, who in a fit of petulance — induced perhaps 
by some dietetic error — sent for a bundle of fagots, about as large as a bundle 
of wheat, and after roasting them well in the ashes, declared positively, that he 
was going to whip the whole school. Parents err too, as well as teachers. One 
father, with whom we are acquainted, missing a mechanical instrument, and 
suspecting one of the children had removed it, deciared in a fit of rage, that if 
the instrument was not forthwith found he would flog the whole family. 
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some facts with regard to former classes in college, which were 
strongly in favor of the necessity of more attention to exercise 
during the process of school education. He was followed by 
Mr Greenleaf of Bradford. 

Mr G. wished that some of the gentlemen who were capable 
of doing it would state what kind of exercises were best for 
pupils. He believed that three fourths of those usually resorted 
to did more harm than good. One young man under his care, 
who had hitherto neglected all exercise became suddenly of 
opinion that he was suffering for want of it. So to exercise he 
went ; but it was with so much violence, that he was fit for noth- 
ing for four months afterward. Some make it a practice to use 
exercise enough on Saturday afternoon to last a whole week. 
Mr G. was opposed to this. He thought teachers should be so 
enlightened on this subject as to be able to regulate the times 
and quantity of exercise. One pupil in his family used regular 
exercise only two hours a day; and yet he succeeded very well 
in his studies. He wished rules could be laid down on this sub- 
ject. He was opposed to manual labor exercises, because 
they did not affect all pupils ; some of them regarding thems :|ves 
as above labor, &c. Besides they do not, in such cases, engage 
in it from proper motives. 

Mr A. B. Alcott rose again, and made some farther remarks 
on the practicability of teaching Physiology to very young 
pupils. He was followed by Rev. S. R. Hall, Principal of the 
Teachers’ Seminary at Andover, who insisted at considerable 
length, on the indispensable importance of this subject to all 
teachers and parents, and hcped the Institute would not fail to 
offer a resolution expressive of its particular importance to 
teachers of common schools. We are sorry we cannot present 
his remarks entire, and at full length. 

Dr Alcott observed that Mr Greenleaf had asked for rules in 
regard to the best kinds of physical exercise. It was very difh- 
cult to give rules on this subject which should be applicable to 
all pupils. ‘To be nice in the matter, each different pupil would 
require a different kind, or at least a different quantity of exercise, 
according to his age, health, habits, and moral constitution. 
Many rules might be given which would be applicable to a large 
number of pupils, though the best way was for every teacher to 
make himself acquainted with Physiology, and then he could 
make his own rules, and adapt them to the existing circumstances. 
He would, however, lay down one rule which was applicable to 
all places, cases, and circumstanccs. 

Exercise, to be most useful to pupils, should be such as will 
call off the mind from its common pursuits or studies. It was 
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not sufficient to exercise the muscles; the mind too must be 
exercised, and even amused. He would not say that it was of 
no use to saw wood, or to walk to a certain corner or a certain 
post,every day. He believed that even this was of some service. 
But it was of little avail, compared with something which would 
at the same time interest and excite the mind. The pupil should 
bury, as it were, all his usual employments, in order to get the 
full benefit of the exercise. Perhaps a few pupils could thus 
withdraw the mind from their usual pursuits in mere walking, or 
sawing wood, especially with cheerful company. But many 
more could not, and would not therefore be essentially benefitted. 
A much greater number find the appropriate relief in agricultu- 
ral or horticultural labor ; but there are many to whom, on the 
above principle, these exercises are but poorly adapted. On this 
account he could not help concurring, in part at least, with Mr 
Greenleaf, in his expression of doubt in regard to the utility of 
manual labor schools as they are at present usually conducted. 
Perhaps they enable the pupils to conform more nearly to the 
physical laws than any other schools we have ; but even these do 
not subserve the purposes of all. 

At the close of the discussion a committee was appointed, 
consisting of Messrs Hall, Alcott, and Greenleaf, to consider the 
subject of Physiology and report thereon. On the next day, 
they brought forward an interesting resolution, which, after 
another most animated discussion of the whole subject, was 
adopted. The reader will find this resolution in our number for 
September. 





(For the Annals of Education.) 


UNIFORMITY OF SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Mr Epiror — You are doubtless aware that some individuals 
are anxious to introduce a uniform set of School Books into all 
our schools, at least, those of a single state; and that strong 
efforts have been made and are likely still to be made in some 
parts of our country to bring about the plan. I should not be 
greatly surprised to see the measure actually sanctioned, in small 
portions of our great community, by a majority of those whose 
duty it is, for the time, to direct in the matter of school books. 
I have even heard of one Convention of Common School 
Teachers in which this measure was _ popular. 

I allude, sir, to the Convention held in September last, in Al- 
bany, of which Mr J. Orville Taylor was President. That 
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Convention, among other acts, as I learn from the Common 
ewan Assistant, unanimously adopted the following reso- 
ution : 

‘ Resolved, That this Convention recommend a uniform set 
of school books; and that they highly approve of the “ Usefu! 
School Books” issued by J. Orville ‘Taylor, at the Commun 
School Depository.’ 

They also adopted — unanimously still — the’ following 
resolution. It is here inserted because it has a very strong 
bearing on the case before us. 

‘ Resolved, That we think it expedient to have a permanent 
agent in each county in the State of New York for the purpose 
of circulating the Common School Assistant, and the ‘ Useful 
School Books,’ and to promote the general objects of the 
cause.’ 

Now, Mr Editor, is it not in vain to think for one mo- 
ment of such a measure as this Convention proposed ? I do not 
hesitate to acknowledge that there are evils connected with the 
multiplication of school books in this country — great evils, too. 
But is this the way to meet them? I doubt it. Every one 
knows the evils of a multiplicity of teachers of the same 
pupils, or the same school. But shall we attempt to produce 
uniformity here too? Will a grave convention of teachers ever 
think of passing resolutions that there shall be entire uniformity 
of teachers in the same school, and that having selected a teach- 
er of a school, he shall be continued in it, both winter and sum- 
mer, as long as he lives? And suppose they should do it, would 
it accomplish any good? Would not the measure moreover, be 
likely to fall into contempt. But is it in reality, any more de 
serving of contempt than efforts to produce a uniformity of 
school books ? 

Do you ask what are the objections to a uniform set of school 
books? You have only to turn to Vol. Il. page 371, of your 
own work, the Annals of Education, to find what appear to 
me good and substantial reasons against the measure. Be- 
sides your own opinion, which it is out of place for me to al- 
lege here, you have there quoted the opinion and arguments of 
Mr Flagg, the former school superintendent of the State of 
New York ; Mr Butler, late attorney general of the United 
States ; and Mr Bradish, from a committee of the legislature, on 
the adoption of a certain school book, for each state. All these 
gentlemen, too, are from the same state from which emanated 
the resolutions I have mentioned above. 

Mr Flagg, says, ‘ If uniformity is to be attempted, what tests 
are to be applied in order to separate the perfect books from 
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the imperfect ? And sol say. The books principally used in our 
schools, though very far from being perfect, are of a character 
to show that the selection of class books may be safely entrusted 
to the judgment and intelligence of the inhabitants of the dis- 
tricts. Their own interest will guard against unnecessary 
changes; and if the new book is not defective, the change will 
afford a new impulse to the scholar; and thus variety, instead 
of being an evil, would be productive of great good.’ So Mr 
Flagg reasons; and is he not correct? We have heard some 
of our wisest and most experienced and most successful teachers 
affirm that a variety of class books in the same school, though 
attended with many inconveniences, was on the whole, a posi- 
tive advantage. Mr Flagg concludes his remarks as follows. 

‘It is strongly impressed upon the mind of the superintendent 
that the adoption of a particular set of class books could be of 
no advantage except to the favored author to whom the monop- 
oly of supplying the schools should be given. Towards all 
other authors who have devoted their time and talents to tie 
preparation of books, as well as publishers who have embarked 
their fortunes in particular works, it would operate proscrip- 
tively, and with manifest injustice. To warrant such a proceed- 
ing it ought to be clearly shown that the schools would derive 
some signal advantage from the measure.’ 

In regard to the plan of prescribing by lawa set of books for 
schools, Mr Butler has the following excellent remarks, and 
most of them are equally applicable whether the uniformity is to 
be brought about by a law or otherwise. 

‘It is unsuited to the genius of our institutions, and the 
character of our citizens ; and I doubt whether they would more 
readily submit to legislative direction in this matter, than in re- 
gard to the texture or fashion of their children’s clothes. 

‘But admitting the selected books to be superior to all oth- 
ers, how long would they remain so? The human mind, in this 
age, is neither stationary nor inactive ; much of the first talent 
in Europe, and in this country, is devoted to the preparation of 
school books ; and there is every reason to believe that great 
improvements would soon be made upon any set of books that 
might be adopted by the legislature. The consequence would 
be that the schools would lose the benefit of these improve- 
ments, unless the books established by law were either revised 
or abandoned ; in either of which events, a great expense would 
be incurred. 

‘Expenses for the change of books, are undoubtedly incident 
to the present systeia, and will ever continue under any; but 
when they occur, they are usually confined to the substitution of 
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one or two superior books for inferior works of the like nature ; 
they rarely extend to the whole set used in the school. But 
whenever a complete set of books shall have been presented by 
law, the substitution of a new edition, or of entirely new works 
would produce an immense expense ; and the very fact that it 
would do so, would probably for many years delay its accom- 
plishment, leaving the schools exposed, in the interim, to the 
injury resulting from the use of imperfect books. This objec- 
tion applies, though not to so great an extent, to the prescribing 
by law, of even single books.’ 

Mr B. then goes on to defend the principle of change and 
variety, as founded in our natures, &c. But I forbear to quote 
farther ; your constant readers will recollect the train of argu- 
ments used by him, as well as the similar course of reasoning 
both by Mr Flagg and Mr Bradish. They are unanimously of 
opinion that uniformity would at best do more harm than good, 
that it would be unjust and impolitic, and would arrest the prog- 
ress of improvement in school books. 

Perhaps it may be supposed that New York has grown wiser 
of late, or that the voice of a few school teachers on this 
subject is to be heard to the exclusion of all others. I do not 
believe it, however. I believe that the experience and common 
sense of every judicious teacher will lead him té the conclusions 
to which these gentlemen have arrived ; and where the subject is 
regarded otherwise I fear it must either be the result of a narrow 
sightedness which ill becomes teachers of youth, or a wish to 
monopolize or encourage a monopoly of the market for books, 
as Mr Flagg has suggested. But perhaps my fears are not well 
founded. 

But I have extended this article to a long essay, when | had 
only intended to write a page or two. If however it 
should operate as a caution at the present time, to those whom 
it more immediately concerns, it is possible the efforts I have 
made may not be wholly lost. Q. P. 
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DESTINATION OF WOMAN. 
[Letter from a Father to his Daughter. | 


Sue is to occupy the place, and exert the influence of a 
mother. I speak now of the race. Here, under divine appoint- 
ment, she applies the plastic hand to a moral and intellectual 
existence, at its starting point for eternity. None will deny 
that the children of every family take their character principally 
from the mother of that family. Through life, they yield fruit 
according to the seed sown —the character imprinted in the 
nursery and in the parlor. ‘Through eternity they retain this 
character. What kind of education can qualify her to discharge 
the arduous and responsible duties of such a situation? If the 
physical nature of that child is disordered, the learned and _skil- 
ful physician is called in to prescribe. ‘To administer spiritual 
instruction and relief, requires the learning of a divine ; and the 
masters in intellectual philosophy alone, are competent to its in- 
tellectual training. Here we must see what sort of education 
that mother needs. She must know, and know intimately too, 
the physical, intellectual, and moral nature of the being she 
educates, and be abie to apply the principles of true philos- 
ophy in the training of it. : 

The influence of a mother’s counsel and a mother’s care 
might be referred to, if additional support were needed to affirm 
this position. The mother’s hand laid upon the feverish temple, 
that kind hand is forever remembered. That touch is felt as 
if there were an abiding impression made by it, perhaps through 
life. The moral instruction she then whispered in the ear, re- 
mains bright and impressive in memory’s store-house. The 
look of love or gentle reproof, of approbation or censure, exist 
like durable forms in the mind. The mother is ever before the 
mind, and when the pride of intellect has transported the man 
in maturity beyond the influence of even sound argument and 
rational conviction, he remembers the lessons of that mother and 
feels their truth. By a law of his nature, he is held by that 
mother’s influence, and whenever he feels it, he becomes docile. 
I may here illustrate my remark by a reference to the testimony 
of the celebrated, witty, eccentric, and eminent John Randolph. 
Through a life uncommonly various in public incident and hon- 
ors, he said to a friend, ‘1 should have been an infidel, had it 
not been for the influence exerted on me by my mother, as she 
taught me to kneel at her side, and fold my little hands, and 
say, “‘ Our Father who art in Heaven, &c.” ’ 

Similar results will be found, if we consider the power of 
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female influence in all the other relations of life, as a wife, q 
daughter, a sister, or a friend. She always exerts a great, often 
a controlling influence. 

Look into families. —Who regulates the terms of social inter- 
course? Who gives character to the conversation, and who 
prescribes laws there? It is the mother, daughter, sister, the 
female members of the family. The husband, father, brother, 
the young men of every community, are influenced in every de- 
partment of labor and of duty by a constant reference to the 
opinions, the approbation of those whom they may meet in the 
hallowed society of home. Here is the centre of influence. 
The man is brutal, who can see unmoved a tear on the cheek of 
an affectionate wife; who can willingly excite a blush fora 
father's wrong on a daughter’s face ; or wound a sister’s con- 
fiding feelings ; or trifle with a lady’s frown. Men are accus- 
tomed to speak and act as they think will meet the approbation 
of female society. This fact shows at once the importance that 
the sentiments of female society should be such as to forma 
correct standard of public opinion, and her conversation embrace 
a range of subjects worthy of the attention of men ; of immortal 
men ; subjects suited to the great duties of life, the interests of 
an eternal life. 

The place which the female occupies in society, and the in- 
fluence she exerts, requires the most complete moral and intel- 
lectual education, to prepare her for her duties. She may not 
only. ‘learn to read, and write, and cypher,’ but she ought to 
have her mind and character formed by whatever can adorn or 
give strength to the intellect. And why should she not? She 
has a whole life to live — why not spend it rationally? She 
must be always doing something. The mind must think. Why 
may she not as well be wise as frivolous? Why may she not 
as well be devoted to literature as to fashion? Why may not 
the conversation of mixed companies, which occupies so large a 
share of our time and attention, be rational, literary, and 
improving, instead of being, as it too often is, vain, unprofitable 
and dissipating ? 

Every view we can take of the bearing of female influence on 
the character and destiny of our race, enforces the importance 
that female education should be of the most substantial kind. | 
think but little of a young lady’s ability to pencil a rose, or polish 
a wax flower. I would rather see you able to analyze the flower 
itself, plucked in its season, fragrant with its native sweets, 
glowing with its native, inimitable colors, and enamel. I prize 
at a low rate the graces, which consist in exact and measured 
genuflections, curved lines or angles. I would have you culti- 
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vate a sound understanding, and quick sense of propriety in all 
your intercourse with society, in all your intercourse with your- 
selves. The character which will be thus formed under the 
influence of a meek and quiet spirit, will recommend you to 
approbation, when every design of art will fail. 

I would not have a lady inattentive to her person ; much less, 
contemptuous of the ordinary forms of social intercourse ; but I 
give it to you as the deliberate result of my observations on soci- 
ety, that true grace of personal manner, so far as that is a sub- 
ject of education, depends far more on a correct sense of 
propriety, and on intellectual education, than on any physical 
training of the dancing master, or rules of art. A ride on horse 
back, or a botanical ramble, or a walk in the fresh air of the 
early morning, or even the necessary effort to put your own 
room in order before you leave it, furnish a more uniform and 
safer exercise, uniting the pleasant and profitable, than all the 
physical discipline which can result from mere pleasure or con- 
straint. I should rather see you able to cook well a penny loaf 
or lead a charity enterprise, than to cut the ‘ pigeon wing,’ in 
‘measured motion,’ or to dance a cotillon. 

A reference to the condition of females in society, and the 
general principles on which their education should be conducted, 
is necessary to justify the manner in which I have directed your 
education. 

Whatever may contribute to elevate the standard of female 
education, and to promote a proper female influence, adds weight 
to a lever of tremendous power, and lengtiens its shaft.— 
Charleston Observer. 


THE BIBLE IN COMMON SCHOOLS. 


Amone the many interesting topics of discussion during the 
late session of the American Institute of Instruction, was one 
on the use of the Bible in Schools. We copy in part from the 
N. E. Spectator. 

The discussion was commenced by Mr Perres, of Boston — 
Mr P. thought that as the Bible forms a prominent part of instruc- 
tion in Sabbath Schools, and pious families, it were better to 
dispense with it as a common reading book in schools. 

Mr A. B. Aucort, of Boston, considered it very important 
that the Bible should be studied in schools; but was not so 
much in favor of using it asa mere reading buok. Not a little 
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disrespect grows out of children’s becoming too familiar with 
it: itis thrown, aside with their geography, arithmetic, &c. — 
But that its spiri¢ should be diffused in a school, few will deny. 
We should make the intellect work on the principles of the 
Bible. Pupils should be taught to study from a sense of duty. 
Some say that by introducing the Bible into schools, we shall be 
teaching sectarianism. But this will not be the case, if the 
children are brought to its meaniag by questions which draw out 
their own ideas, and not by direct instruction. Such a course 
may be made very profitable and interesting, and the Bible will 
no longer be an unmeaning book to them. 

Mr 8. R. Hau, of Andover, remarked, that if you wish to 
shut out sectarianism, introduce the Bible — the whole Bible — 
and let it be studied. Sectarianism can never flourish where 
the Bible has its influence in the formation of character and 
opinions. 

He believed that in proportion as the Bible is understood and 
loved, so will the cause of education go forward. And on_ the 
other hand, as the Bible is excluded, so will education be re- 
tarded. 

It is the opinion of some great men in France, that the Bible 
should be introduced as a text book in schools. The minister 
of instruction, has given it as his opinion that the foundation of 
education must be laid in the Bible. 

If the Bible is neglected, or disregarded, it is owing to the 
fault of the teacher. Iam not afraid that my pupils will set 
lightly by the Bible, by becoming too familiar with it, provided | 
do my duty in instructing them as to the character of the Bible. 

Mr Ww. H. Brooxs thought the propriety of using the Bible 
in schools, depended on the manner of using it. 

Mr Accorr said that during the past year he had been much 
intérested in Bible lessons in his school. He felt under great 
obligations to his pupils for the light they had given him on di- 
vine truth. He had held a series of conversations with them 
once a week, commencing with Matthew ; and they had proceed- 
ed through the sermon on the mount. ‘There was no sectarian- 
ism about it; each one gave his own views of the subject select- 
ed for the lesson. It is interesting to hear the views expressed 
and the answers given. Jt would surprise those who have had 
little experience of this course, to hear how readily and strikingly 
they give the meaning of the passages presented. | have some- 
times thought, added Mr A. that we ought to have a new com- 
mentary of the Bible compiled from the simple and unsophisti- 
cated answers of such children. He thought the publication of 
such conversations would be of great value ; aud he intended 
to present sore of them to the public. 
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Mr McNair of New York, thought that above all things, the 
teacher should be imbued with the spirit of the Bible, and that 
its influence should be diffused through the school. In some 
schools in New York, the New Testament had been introduced 
asa text book. Where this had been properly done, the pupils 
loved one another and their teacher, and they loved the school. 

Mr E. A. Anprews of Boston, said that the objections to the 
use of the Bible in schools had chiefly come from those who 
were unfriendly to the Bible itself, as well out of, as in school. 
Still these objections have weight, and should be considered. 

Some say, that the common use of the Bible in schools, pro- 
duces irreverence for the sacred volume ; —that it never should 
be used as a reading bock in which pronunciation, &c. are at- 
tended to, nor for exercises in parsing. 

Others say that the use of it in families and Sabbath schools 
is sufficient. 

Still there are strong reasons why the Bible should occupy a 
place, and amore conspicuous place in our systems of education. 
In our discipline, and manner of instruction, we should be guided 
by the principles of the Bible. To these we should have con- 
stant reference. ‘That they may be understood, we should fre- 
quently read and talk about ‘>e truths of the Bible. This has 
no tendency to produce sectarianism. It is true, the teacher 
may inculcate his own peculiar sentiments ; but this does not 
arise from the study of the Bible, but from the teacher. 

In our colleges, it is seldom the case that the students change 
their opinions and imbibe those of their teachers. Where it 
does take place, it is not produced by studying the scriptures, 
but by a contrary course. There are more conversions in our 
seminaries to Romanism, than from one sect of protestants to 
another. As to common schools, he never knew an instance in 
which the children had changed their views, and adopted those 
of their teacher. 

Where the Bible is not used in schools, the teacher and the 
scholars will be apt to set lightly by moral obligation. How 
can Christians sustain schools, not conducted by Christians, but 
by those who think lightly of religious and moral obligations ? 
Teachers should never be employed whose conduct presents a 
discrepancy with the truths of the Bible. It is the teacher’s 
duty to enforce moral obligation, as set forth in the scriptures. 
For this purpose, the Bible should have a place in school ed- 
ucation. 

Though it may be improper to use the Bible as a reading 
book, in doing which, pronunciation, pauses, &c. are attend- 
ed to, or as a book for parsing exercises, yet he would by no 
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means say, that it may not be a proper class book, particularly 
for the larger scholars, as it is used in a family. 

To promote sectarianism, the teacher selects here and 
there a text suited to his purpose. But these passages do not 
constitute the great body of the scriptures. 

MrG. F. Tuayer of Boston, thought we could make use of 
the Bible in schools, without the introduction of the book itself. 
If used in school, the boys will look out passages, which we 
should not venture to read before such an audience as this. 

We are not sent into the school to teach theology. While 
we have experienced clergymen, Sabbath schoel teachers, and 
pious mothers, to communicate religious instruction, he thought 
that teachers go out of their province when they thus make use 
of the Bible. 

In the family we can throw a sacredness around the Bible, 
which can never be done in asehool. There we may read any- 
thing. In my family reading, I never omit any passages ; but I 
could not do this in school, without doing more hurt than good. 
The gentleman (Mr Alcott) may take up the Bible in a select 
school like his, but he could not do it in all schools. 

Because I do not use the Bible in my school, I would not 
have it inferred that I do not communicate religious instruction. 
I set apart a portion of each week, expressly for this purpose. 

Mr TT. was against reading the Bible in schools, but still more 
against the introduction of devotional exercises. A pious friend 
of his was very conscientious on this subject. He(MrT.) was 
onee providentially present during these exercises. He there 
saw some of the boys engaged in mimicking their teaciier ; 
others were tossing a ball to and fro. Even in college, they 
are obliged to station a watchman to keep the students in 
order. 

He would have a commencement made in the closet ; and 
not have such exercises introduced into school, until they will 
be appreciated. 

Mr Aurrep Greenvear of Salem, once thought with the 
last speaker ; but an experience of fifteen years in teaching, has 
changed his mind. Heis accustomed to read the Bible in school, 
the boys are often asked what passage they prefer to have read. 
at in only one instance has an objectionable passage been se- 
ected. 

To show the value of the Bible in schools, he would relate 
one fact. One of his assistants was accustomed to hear the 
pupils repeat daily a verse of scripture each. The selections 
were voluntary, yet no objectionable verses were selected. And 
what is of more importance, when from want of time, the re- 
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hearsing of their verses, which occupied five minutes, was 
omitted, at least fifteen minutes was lost during the forenoon 
from disorder in the school. 

Mr F. Emerson, of Boston, said there appeared to be two 
questions before us ; — the use of the Bible as a class book in 
learning to read, and its use_as a lesson book for recitation. 
Whether it should be used at all in school, he thought would 
admit of no question. He had objections to its use as a read- 
ing book, particularly for the young. The style is not that to 
which they will be accustomed in their general reading. He 
thought also that the association of the reading of the Bible 
with school criticism, was highly objectionable. They should 
never be taught to associate anything unpleasant with this 
sacred volume. 

He thought there was danger in entrusting religious instruc- 
tion in the hands of the teacher. Even while he is giving di- 
rections with regard to the reading, the emphasis, &c., he can 
hardly avoid giving his own interpretation. 

He thought the evils arising from the use of the Bible and 
devotional exercises were owing to the want shall I say of 
sincerity ?—on the part of the teacher. Children are good phy- 
siognomists, and easily detect any affectation on the part of 
teachers. He never apprehended any danger, if the teacher 
was a true Christian. 

Here Mr Thayer interrupted ; and said, if there ever was an 
instance of sincerity on the part of a teacher, that was one, of 
the friend to whom he had referred. Mr Emerson resumed : 

He had no objection to the use of the Bible as a lesson book 
in school, where the teacher and parents of the pupil agree in 
sentiment. But such is not the case among us. The proper 
place to teach religion, he thought to be the church. The 
effect of its introduction into schools, as they now are, would be 
to create contention and division. 

Mr O. A. Brownson, of Boston, said ; The question before us 
resolves itself into this, shall we have religion introduced into 
school or not? No education, in his opinion, deserves the name, 
which is not religious ; that is, which has nothing to do with the 
spiritual nature of man. We may have teaching, but we can 
never have education in schools until there is greater agreement 
in the community. The trouble is, not to introduce the Bible, 
but to introduce religion into schools. 

The difficulty lies deeper. We must educate the parents — 
educate the people, before we can educate the children in 
school. 

He would have the school-room filled with agreeable associa- 
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tions. Make the school-room and everything about it agreeable, 
and then you can endear to the child the lessons from the Bible. 

Mr Perres replied ; We can’t wait for this etherializing ; we 
must take things as they are. What shall we donow! He 
thought the fireside, the S. School, and the church the proper 
places to communicate religious instruction. 

Mr Brownson would always ask, what ought to be done. 
And what ought to be done, can be done. _As schools now are, 
he would not have the Bible introduced. Make them what they 
ought to be, and you can then introduce what you wish. When 
men have asked and determined what ought to be done, he very 
much disliked to have them so timid. 

Mr Ecrena Wuire, of South Carolina, thought this a very 
important subject, involving the relations of the child both as to 
time and eternity. We have first the book of nature. An im- 
proved edition of this volume, we have, in the Bible. Is there 
any danger of our children’s becoming too familiar with the vol- 
ume of nature? Must they not be permitted to give much of 
their attention to the sun, moon, and stars, lest they become too 
familiar with them, and thus think too little of their Maker? 
Must we not allow them to go much into the flower garden 
or the fields, lest they become too familiar with these works of 
God? Why then should we fear lest they may become too 
familiar with this transcript of the volume of nature, the Bible ? 
We have another volume which they should read, the volume of 
providence. If there is no danger of children’s becoming too 
familiar with nature and with providence, why should we fear to 
have them too well acquainted with the Bible ? 


LESSON ON EDUCATION FROM FRANCE. 


CONDITION OF THE SCHOOLS, 


Great progress is made at present in the state of public in- 
struction in France. The whole number of primary superior 
schools, is 350, and of elementary schools 35,692 ; making a total 
of 36,042 public schools. In addition to these, there are 7,909 
private schools ; making the whole number of schools of the 
first and second degree, 43,951. The number of pupils is 
1,627,110 boys, and 826,844 girls, making a total of 2,453,904 
children at school. This number, divided among a population 
of 32,000,000 will give about one pupil for 12 inhabitants ; 
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a number much greater than formerly, but still far below the 
proper standard. 

The expense of these schools is estimated at about $2.500,- 
000. In order to supply them with instructors, 73 normal 
schools or seminaries for teachers, have been founded. In the 
‘budget’ of the present year, 240,000 francs are appropriated 
to the salary and expenses of the inspectors, who are required 
to visit these schools. In order to secure the best selections of 
elementary books of instruction, all those which are published 
are submitted to the examination of some person employed by 
the department of education; and 10,000 francs, annually, are 
paid for the discharge of this duty. 

From these remarks it will be seen, that although much re- 
mains to be done in France, there is already a complete system 
of measures in operation to secure sound and universal educa- 
tion to the people. It is one security for the complete success 
of this system, that there is no ground for that self-confidence, 
founded on the previous general diffusion of education, which 
exists in so many of the United States. Would that the latter 
might be induced to take measures equally effectual to revive 
what is decaying, and to augment the number and elevate the 
standard of schools in proportion to the increased population 
and wants of the country! 


OBSTACLES TO IMPROVEMENT. 


There are, however, obstacles to the progress of instruction 
in France, which it is to be hoped would not exist in our coun- 
try. Religious and political prejudices are set in array in many 
cases, against the progress of instruction, as a measure of revo- 
lutionary origin and tendency. To these are added the preju- 
dices so common against the method of mutual instruction, — 
the only method which seems adequate to the wants of so great 
a population, in a state of ignorance, so poorly furnished with 
instructors. I[t is on the ground of objections to this method, 
that many of the public officers, and especially of the Catholic 
clergy, either prevent, or greatly embarrass the execution of the 
measures proposed. Some of the Catholic priests even oppose 
itby influencing the pupils who are preparing for the com- 
munion under their care. In some schools, the method has 
been counteracted by a positive order from the local committees 
that the master should hear the lessons of every child himself. 
On the other hand, the new measures have to struggle with 
the indifference and reluctance to expend money for new ob- 
jects, — the necessary result of long continued ignorance, which 
is too blind to perceive the benefits instruction can afford. 
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One consequence of these difficulties is the neglect to pro- 
vide proper places and means of instruction. The schools are 
often kept in places entirely unsuitable. For example, one 
school of 100 children, in a village of more than 1,000 inhabit- 
ants, is kept in a cellar so damp that every pupil is obliged to 
have a brick or a stone under his feet, in order to keep him 
from the mud and water. Another school is kept in a room 
without a window, thirteen feet long and seven wide, where the 
instructor is obliged to stand at the door to escape in some de- 
gree the heat and the smoke. Many districts have no school 
house, and few have a suitable one. [he little progress which 
has been made on this subject is ascribed to the fact that six 
years were allowed for the provision of school houses ; and it is 
well observed, that the economical spirit of country villages will 
not permit any of them to anticipate this period. 


COMPENSATION OF SCHOOL COMMITTEES. 


The various school committees are found to neglect their duty 
exceedingly, both in assembling, and in examining the schools ; 
and in consequence of this, the management of the schools 
often falls exclusively into the hands of the Catholic priest, who 
is generally in opposition to the new system. Recently, the 
only effectual remedy has been provided for this defect, in ap- 
pointing local inspectors, sufficiently paid; who devote their 
whole time to the subject of public instruction, and the personal 
examination of the schools ; and who may thus be qualified, as 
well as bound, to perform this duty. It is with surprise and re- 
gret that I find a respectable writer opposing this plan as pre- 
venting the progress of the country at large on this subject. 
Could he have the opportunity of seeing how the committees of 
the most favored parts of our own country, established on this 
same plan for 200 years past, have become more and more neg- 
ligent and inefficient, he would probably rejoice in this only 
efficient method of superintending public schools. It would be 
expedient to require the presence of committees at the examin- 
ations made by the inspector, in order to make them familiar 
with the subject, and to require of them some duties of the 
same nature during the intervals of his visits. But to depend 
upon the care of unpaid committee men to maintain a system 
of public schools in its vigor, is an error which I trust is long 
since abandoned by all who have attended closely to the sub- 
ject in our own country. It is irrational to expect that persons 
engaged in the ordinary occupations of life, should find the 
time necessary to prepare for, or to perform this duty ; and un- 
der such circumstances, it would be unreasonable to demand it. 
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Society for Elementary Instruction. 


INFLUENCE OF VOLUNTARY ASSOCIATIONS. 


But amidst a variety of discouragements, there is much that 
is encouraging in regard to the progress of public instruction in 
France. Opposition has, in many cases, been completely 
silenced, or converted into admiration, by the success of the 
new plans. The desire for new schools is awakened and ex- 
tended. The Catholic Bishops, whose authority will enable 
them to counteract, to some extent, the prejudices and unfavor- 
able influence of the inferior clergy, have begun to favor this 
cause ; and above all,the public authorities and private associations 
of individuals are going forward with that firmness of purpose, 
and that decision and energy in action which must finally, by the 
blessing of Providence, overcome the apathy of ignorance and 
the cowardice of malevolence. I ought to observe as one indica- 
tion for the best mode of action among ourselves, that the facts 
which I have stated, were brought to light by the agency of a 
private association, —‘ The Society for Elementary Instruc- 
tion.’ 

This society was formed in 1805, by a number of distin- 
guished philanthropists, to whom France is indebted for the 
system of mutual instruction. Its object is to excite and en- 
courage the interest of the nation on the subject of education 
in every way; to obtain and circulate information in regard to 
its condition ; to establish or assist in forming model schools ; to 
examine and publish the best methods of instruction ; to publish 
useful books ; and to distribute medals and premiums to teachers 
who deserve peculiar approbation. After the revolution its 
character was approved and its measures authorized by an 
order of the king, and it now maintains an active correspondence 
with those who are engaged in the subject of public instruction, 
either officially, or from benevolent motives. It is occupied, 
not merely with the establishments authorised by the govern- 
ment, but with those which have thus far been sustained by pri- 
vate benevolence — Infant schools, — Schools of Girls (which 
by a strange omission, were not provided for in the law for 
public instruction,) Schools for needle-work — Normal Schools 
for Female Teachers — Adult Schools — and special Schools in 
Prisons, in the Army and the Navy. This society, also, en- 
deavors to promote those plans which are auxiliary to public in- 
struction, such as associations of Teachers, courses of instruc- 
tion for teachers and mechanics, and village libraries. The 
society are not merely anxious to increase the number of schools, 
but to render the instruction as complete as possible, especially 
in the elementary schools. They endeavor particularly to en- 
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courage those branches of instruction which are not required 
by law—linear-drawing, history, geography, gymmastics, and 
vocal music. For the last seven years, it has published a 
monthly journal of its proceedings, which is sent gratuitously to 
many who are engaged in its objects. 

The success of this society has been very encouraging. Its 
model schools have done much to overcome prejudices ; it has 
directed and sustained individuals laboring in the same cause ; 
and encouraged to new efforts the indifferent or desponding in- 
structors of elementary schools. It excites and brings to the 
aid of the public authorities, the philanthropy of individuals ; 
and provides a check upon the public functionaries, and an ad- 
ditional security for the execution of salutary laws, while its 
correspondence and its researches are a perpetual source of 
valuable information, both to the government and to individuals. 
The usefulness of the society was recently recognised by the 
Minister of Public Instruction, who promised to second their 
efforts, and who ascribed to them the honor of having given the 
first impulse to the late school law. A standing memorial of 
their zeal and success exists in the extensive apartments above 
the ‘ Halle aux Draps,’ (cloth market) at Paris, where, with 
the aid of the City Council, they have established a complete 
series of schools. It embraces an Infant School, a Working 
School for girls, two schools of Mutual Instruction for boysand 
girls, containing 500 pupils each, two courses of instruction for 
teachers on this plan, a course of vocal music for each of 
these schools, an evening school for adults, and courses of Ge- 
ometry and the elements of mechanical philosophy. When 
completed, these schools will receive from 4000 to 5000 pupils 
daily. 

APPEAL TO OUR OWN COUNTRYMEN. 


You will see from this account that France has had, for 21 
years, in vigorous and successful activity, such a society as a few 
of us, for several years past, have been endeavoring in vain to 
establish for our own country. Has our want of success been 
owing to our want of zeal or perseverance? Or is it, as we 
have supposed, to be ascribed to the small number and oppres- 
sive labors of those who appreciate fully the importance of 
thorough elementary education to the safety of our country, 
and to the cause of morality and religion? Does this number 
begin to increase? Are there more who begin to estimate 
justly the necessity of laboring at the foundations, as well as 
elevating and adorning the superstructure of society? Do 
those who are anxious for the diffusion of scientific and relig- 
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ious knowledge, begin to perceive, more fully, the importance of 
opening the gates of its temple, and of providing intelligent 
readers and intelligent hearers >f t!:¢ instraction they attempt to 
give? If not, let them beware, lest the result of their labors 
should be an inverted pyramiil. 

Let me avail myself of this occasion to urge upon them 
again that while they are engaged with guch indefatigable zeal, 
and such evident benediction from the hand of Providence, in 
the formation and support of societies of every description for 
the promotion of knowledge, and morals, and religion, they 
should set apart some of their number to training up the rising 
generation, to appreciate and sustain these institutions, when 
their founders and early guardians shali moulder in the dust. 
Let me entreat them, while they are providing for every other 
form of human misfortune, while they are sending light to the 
distant portions of the world, not to ferget the 1,000,000 or 
2,000,000 of children, who even in our favored country are 
growing up in ignorance which renders them almost inaccessi- 
ble to their influence; and other millions whose education is 
far from being such as it should be for the citizens of a free and 
christian community. 

AsI have already observed, while France is far behind the 
United States in regard to the actual condition of public in- 
struction, she is far before us in a system of means for its 
thorough improvement, and unless more vigorous efforts are 
made among us, I fear that our decline and her progress will be 
in equal proporiion. 





EDITOR’S CORRESPONDENCE. 


LETTER |. HOW TO RAISE THE CHARACTER OF TEACHERS. 
Berne, July, 1836. 


Soup we attempt to theorize, in advance, concerning the 
station which those who have the task of forming the minds 
and hearts of the young ought to occupy in the community, we 
should anticipate that none would be more beloved or respected. 
We shou'd expect that the citizen men who had been trained 
up under their care would look at them with gratitude and ven- 
eration, and would love them as their intellectual fathers, and 
that parents would cherish and sustain them as their best friends, 
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their assistants, and their guides. We should expect that the 
public opinion would assure them all that the most useful ser- 
vants of the state could claim of respect and comfort ; and that 
their gray hairs would be honored, and their death lamented. 

But facts present a striking contrast to this theory. I have 
sometimes been disposed to ascribe the low estimate of the pro- 
fession among us to our peculiar position, or circumstances, or 
habits. But every observation, every conversation with the en- 
lightened and the unenlightened, proves that the same feeling 
exists among nearly all the nations who claim the proud name of 
civilized. All agree in considering those who thus lay the foun- 
dations of public opinion, and public morals, and natural char- 
acter, as an inferior class of persons. ‘They are regarded with 
little more respect in the community than the domestics who 
take care of the nursery! They receive, scarcely any where, a 
higher compensation than day laborers, and often a much lower! 
They are too often thrown aside in their old age, and left in 
poverty as well as in neglect; and the hoary head, instead of 
being, with them, a crown of glory, is too often looked upon as 
the evidence of incapacity, and the signal for neglect. How 
seldom do their pupils remember them with gratitude, or at- 
tempt to make returns for the benefits they have received, or 
atonement for th: trouble they have given, or the pains they 
have inflicted ! 

it is natural to inquire: what can be the origin of this uni- 
versal prejudice? It is a question — like that concerning the 
origin of moral evil, — which is infinitely less important than 
the discovery of a remedy ; but it may be useful in giving a clue 
to this discovery. In reply to the question which | have often 
addressed to persons interested in education in Europe, it has 
been observed that this might probably be traced to those pen- 
ods when the office of instructors was really one of little sig- 
nificance in itself —when it was their only task to teach 
mechanically the forms and sounds of letters, and the pronun- 
ciation of words, without introducing one ray of light into the 
mind ; or to imprint on the memory significant rules or mysteri- 
ous processes, which neither indicated nor excited mental activity 
or intelligence. The severe, the tyrannical discipline which 
accompanied these instructions, the constant attempt to impress 
these mechanical tasks by physical violence, converted indiffer- 
ence into disgust and often hatred ; and the teacher came only 
to be regarded as the sheriff and the executioner of the young, 
instead of their best friend — their guardian angel. Asa natu- 
ral consequence of their inferior task, it was assumed by persons 
of inferior qualifications, for whom no peculiar respect could be 
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claimed, and who could not justly claim any higher consideration 
or reward than the ignorant portion of the community to which 
they belonged. Even after the extent of their instruction was 
increased, the mechanical methods, so stupifying, so painful to 
the minds of the young, rendered all their communications still 
disagreeable, and obliged them still to enforce wrong plans by 
wrong discipline ; and discouraged and disgusted most persons 
of intelligence with the task. In this way, the prejudices which 
originated in earlier ages have been continued and perpetuated. 
The greater number of persons devoted to this employment 
have still been of a character which inspired little respect ; and 
as has been often remarked, it is a lamentable fact that we can- 
not justly claim for the mass of our teachers that respect which 
ought to belong to their office. 

This view of the case suggests the only adequate remedy. It 
is by deserving more respect as a class, that we must gain it. 
It is by fitting ourselves thoroughly for the noble office of guid- 
ing the young and assisting their perents, that we must recover 
that respect for the office which has been lost by abuse. Hap- 
pily the work is begun. There is an increasing number of 
teachers, in every country with which I am acquainted, who de- 
vote themselves to their task with the spirit of apostles, or, to 
use the more modern title, of missionaries. A few men of the 
first rank for talents and wealth and distinction, have made 
education the business of their lives, and have taken off the ban 
of contempt with which it was once regarded, and taught the 
community that it may be made one of the most honorable of 
occupations. ‘They have removed the reproach of mechanical 
imitation and brutal discipline ; and nothing but faithful and de- 
voted perseverance is necessary to complete the work, and 
redeem the name and character of the profession of teachers. 

Not a few of the teachers of Switzerland begin to Iccl that 
missionary spirit in education which | have more than once rep 
resented as indispensable to its progress at the present day. 
The follewing extract, which Fellenberg has allowed me to 
translate, from a letter addressed to him by a teacher of the Can- 
ton of Vaud, is one example of this kind which | think will 
interest you. 

“ After my fine plans of establishing a Hofwyl in the pictur- 
esque valley of Oron, various circumstances have induced me to 
found only a Meykirch. If Mr should now visit my more 
than humble habitation, he will probably be disposed to return 
without even speaking to me. He is too rich and I am too 
poor to allow much sympathy. 

‘The twenty pupils of my little habitation have all been 
44 
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taken from the poorer classes of society. They would have 
been put up at auction as boarders, but for the formation of the 
society for the education of neglected children. This philan- 
thropic society, oe in the spirit of the gospel, collected them 
from various parts of the country, and confided them to me, 
paying a low price for their board. 

‘ This is the work, my dear sir, to which I believe it my duty 
to devote myself at present. A nother day, perhaps, that Provi- 
dence in which you have taught me to confide, as well as to bow 
bow to his decrees and follow his directions, may give me 
the means of accomplishing the enlarged plans which lie near 
my heart at present. I am but a country school-master, who 
wishes to teach his adopted children to live in justice, temper- 
ance and piety; to earn their subsistence by the labor of their 
hands; and to look to the Father of their spirits for health and 
energy of soul, as they are taught to do in his word. 

‘ My agriculture is that of small farmers of the poor — but of 
the poor who hope for a comfortable support from their own ef- 
forts directed by experience. The poor who are strengthened 
by labor and sustained by hope, do not need modern machines 
in order to dig the earth, and sow their seeds, any more than to 
destroy the weeds, &c. &c. Common tools and their own 
arms set in motion by an energetic resolution, will fertilize a 
part, at least, of the uncultivated land, diminish the number of the 
poor, and assist in diminishing the number of the idle. But | 
forget that I have not time to write an essay. I am alone in 
this little sphere of activity. My son, after having passed 
through the military exercises required, has been sent to the 
school of officers: and his health does not allow him to return 
to me at present, although he lives to labor. You will pardon 
me, I am sure, for having stolen a few moments of your precious 
time by this expression of feeling which I could not restrain to- 
wards you, for whom I[ have the veneration you so justly 


deserve.’ 


LETTER If. JEWISH SCHOOLS IN ALGIERS, 


Berne, August, 1836. 


I sent you, not long since, an account of the schools of Algiers, 
among which there were some devoted to the promotion o! 
Christianity as well asscience. Later accounts give a particular 
description of the Jewish schools of the city of Algiers, which 
presents some interesting indications of the present character 
and habits of this peculiar people. 
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There are eleven Jewish schools in the city, containing four 
hundred and ninetyfour children from five to thirteen years of 
age ; most of them below nine, and few as old as twelve. — 
In regard to the age, it appears that five has always been the 

ijod of admitance, and that the end of the course has been de- 
termined not by the amount of knowledge acquired, but by the 
age at which they could enter upon some profitable employment. 
During the government of the ‘Turks, when there was less activ- 
ity in commerce and manufactures, no child left school, until 
he was thirteen years of age ; however advanced he might be in 
his studies, and however ignorant he was, still he left school at 
thirteen. But since the arrival of the French, which has created 
a demand for industry of every description, and quadrupled the 
price of articles of necessity, parents are anxious to bring their 
children, as soon as possible, into profitable employment, and 
seldom allow them to remain until they are twelve years of age. 
They are then immediately apprenticed to some trade, or sent 
tothe French school to prepare for commercial employments. 
The consequence has been that although the number of schools 
remains the same as before the arrival of the French, and al- 
though the number of Jews has increased, the number of pupils 
is diminished by one hundred and thirty five. 

In connection with this disposition, however, which is too 
common in other money making communities which could be 
named, there is another feeling which deserves imitation : — 
the Jews regard it as a moral obligation resting upon parents, to 
send their children to school; they do it so cheerfully that al- 
though one of these schools is taught by three Rabbins, gratui- 
tously, the poor pinch themselves very much in order to place 
their children in the schools where tuition is paid. 

These schools are kept in the synagogues, and are equally an- 
cient in their origin. The children receive their lessons sitting 
upon the ordinary benches occupied in public worship, but 
sometimes crouched upon their mats, like the young Moors. — 
Unhappily they are so crowded together, that there is no room 
for freedom of motion, and the air is excessively impure. 

The school apparatus is extremely simple. The Hebrew al- 
phabet, written on parchment, in characters like those of typog- 
raphy, and fixed upon a board seven inches wide and four high, 
is the only introduction to the art of reading. Each school has 
two or three of these, and most parents furnish them to their 
children at an expense of two or three sous (or cents.) From 
this the children pass immediately to the prayer book ; and then 
to the books of Moses, the Prophets andthe Psalms. They are 
not however fortunate enough generally, to obtain anything 
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more than detached leaves or fragments of those books, which 
come ordinarily from Leghorn or Venice — sometimes from 
England or France. ‘They write, universally, with reed pens; 
but they have neither boards, like the Moors, nor tables like the 
Europeans, on which to write. ‘They are obliged to put the 
sheet, or as it often is, rag of paper, upon their knees, and to 
write without anything else beneath it, and without any support 
for the hand. ‘The only luxury in the school furniture, is in the 
whip of ox tendons, which is wielded by the teacher. 

The teachers are all Rabbins, chosen by the chief Rabbin, 
and dismissed at his pleasure. The school for orphans and the 
poor, has four teachers. Two other schools have two teachers 
each ; so that sixteen teachers in all, are employed for fc ur hun- 
dred and ninetyfour pupils. The teacher of the school for the 
poor receives five francs each a week, from the public treasury 
of the Jews. The other teachers receive from one to ten 
sous (cents) per week for each pupil from the parent ; and some, 
on account of the smallness of these fees, are paid a small sum 
from the public treasury. At the three great feasts of the year, 
the giving of the law, the feast of the tabernacle and the pass- 
over, each parent makes a small present to the teacher ; and in 
addition to this, they are employed, as in Germany and Switzer- 
land, as readers or chanters in the synagogue, with a small addi- 
tional compensation. The schools were formerly inspected by 
the chief Rabbin ; but since the number and age of the pupils 
has diminished, this has been neglected. 

The branches of instruction in the elementary schools, are 
reading and writing ; the committing to memory of the Psalms 
of David ; and the translation of the Bible into Arabic. Reading 
and writing are learned very imperfectly at these schools. — 
‘They learn writing almost exclusively from their parents. The 
Hebrew text which they learn to read is never understood by 
them until the age of 9 or 10 years, when they first learn to 
translate it into their mother tongue, the Arabic. In the earlier 
stages of instruction, they are equally ignorant of the meaning 
of the Psalms, and are never taught to translate them.* They 
do not even learn to count in these schools; and it is only in 
the families that the traditional knowledge of arithmetic is main- 
taincd. Sometimes, also, a boy on passing from the state of 


“We doubt not the glaring absurdity of this will strike many a christian 
parent — but we fear close examination would show that they are too often 
guilty of the same absurdity. It is not necessary that words should be in 
another language in order to be'unintelligible to a child ; and many of the things 
committed to memory require translation for an infant mind as much as if they 
were Hebrew. 
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childhood at 13 years, reads a passage in the Talmud publicly, and 
discusses it with the Rabbin ; but this appears to be rather some- 
thing prepared in advance, for the youth, than any evidence of 
his own knowledge or talents.* In short these schools seem to 
be rather designed as asylums where the parents place their chil- 
dren for security during the day, than as places of efficient in- 
struction — quite agreeably to the christian mode in too many 
nations of the civilized world. 

The forms of instruction are in a state of primitive imperfec- 
tion. The method in regard to reading has already been de- 
scribed. Before teaching the children to write, they are taught 
to read manuscripts. They are then made to trace over the 
models given them, and then to copy them in the rude manner 
mentioned on a piece of paper laid upon their knees. One 
peculiarity stated is, that left handed persons are taught to write 
also, with the left hand. Instruction is given from 8 to 10 in 
the morning, and from 1 to 5in the afternoon. The discipline 
is that of the whip. 

Those who are destined to become Rabbins, pass from the 
elementary to the superior schools, at the age of thirteen ; and 
continue their studies till eighteen, and sometimes till twentyfive. 
Then they translate the Psalms, their Commentary on the 
Bible, the Jerusalem Talmud, and the Targum. This is 
the whole circle of a course required for entering on the office 
of Rabbin ; and many are quite ignorant of the two last books ; 
but they affect to despise geometry and even arithmetic as un- 
worthy the attention of those who have advanced much farther 
in knowledge. 

It ought however to be stated, to the honor of the Jews of 
Algiers, that on learning that the teachers of the public French 
school for mutual instruction could not be sustained, they con- 
tributed one hundred francs a month, from their treasury, for his 
support. About two hundred Jewish pupils have passed through 
the school, and entered into commerce in the public service ; 
and half the present pupils are native Jews. It is interesting to 
observe this despised and degraded nation, for so many centuries 
treated as dogs by their Moorish masters, still preserved by their 
sense of religious obligation from the entire neglect of their 
children, and teaching them still, in the house and on the way, 
the little which ages of exile and darkness have left them of for- 
mer knowledge. 


* We wish the same remark was not applicable to certain christian schools ; to 
some too, of a higher grade. A college taught parrot is a pitiable, but unhap- 
pily, a too frequent sight. 
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Education in South Am»rica- 


MISCELLANY. 


Epvucation 1n New-Grenapva, Sours America. 


Tue following extracts were translated from the report of the Minis- 
ter of the Interior and foreign Relations of New-Grenada. 

A general system of Jaws relating to education and culled the code of 
mstruction, was under consideration in the Congress. The minister 
makes the following remarks ; and in repeating it, we may add, how 
desirable and necessary it is, that it should be true of the legislators of 
every state inour Union! ‘ All patriots are now entirely convinced that 
the preservation of our liberties, and the future prosperity of the eoun- 
try, depend chiefly on the progress of education and the diffusion of 
knowledge.” 


LANCASTERIAN SCHOOLS. 


The report then informs us that during the preceding year fortyfive 
new Lancasterian schools had been founded, and forty on the old plan ; 
so that the whole number in the country was one hundred and sixteen 
Lancasterian, and four hundred on the old plan. ‘There were, therefore, 


six hundred and one primary schools established by the government. 
‘There were many private schools besides these, particularly for girls, 
and in the larger towns. The public schools mentioned contained 
20,82t scholars, of which number 3,921 had been added in the course of 
the year. The returns from which these extracts were made, were, 
however, never entirely correct, and the amounts stated are known to 
fall short of the truth. 

A large quantity of slates, pencils, reading cards, and manuals of 
instruction, purchased at the expense of the government, had been dis- 
tributed among the schools, except in those districts where the transpor- 
tation would have been too costly. Twenty slates and two hundred 
pencils were allotted to a parish, with four complete sets of reading 
eards, two telegraphic cards and a manual. The supply for the pro- 
vincial capitals was somewhat greater than this, for the benefit of nor- 
mal schools, or schools for teachers, which are established in them. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR EDUCATION. 


The legislature of 1833 appropriated $30,000 for these objevts, of 
which nearly $7,000 had been expended. Books of primary instruction 
were printing, as well as cards of the elements of arithmetic, the ex- 
pense of which was to be defrayed out of the remainder. Instractions 
accompanied the articles distributed, that they might observe the requi- 
sitions. The immediate establishment of schools, both primary and 
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normal, was urged in every proper locality ; directions were given to 
proceed with regularity, according to circumstances ; regulations con- 
cerning the government an? conduct of schools were made; and requi- 
sitions were made for the keeping of a record of all proceedings, and 
making periodical returns to the executive. 

The law of the 19th of May-appropriates the rents of the communes 
to the support of the primary schools ; and in case they should not be 
sufficient, the deficiency is to be supplied by taxes on the inhabitants and 
property of the parish. 


HIGHER SEMINARIES. 


Four Casas de Education are in existence, one of which was in 
Bogota, and one in Buga. They afford the means of secondary educa- 
tion, receive boarders, and resemble boarding schools, except that their 
professors are authorized by the government, although paid by subserip- 
tiuns or by their scholars. 

The three universities are in a flourishing con!ition. There were 
seventeen colleges ; and the number of professorships supplied amounted 
to 135 in all the faculties, and 2,041 cursantes, showing an increase of 
500 in the year. The public exhibitions which had taken place in almost 
all of these institutions were very satisfactory and creditable. 


A new college has been founded at Florida Blanca, under gratifying 
circumstances ; for the funds appropriated for the support of one in 
that province, (Pamplona,) having been given to the college of Pam- 
plona, the inhabitants raised by subscription the sum of $2,220 annu- 
ally, with which they not only provided for the support of three profes- 
sorships, but also for the expense of a building ; and the courses of in- 
struction commence at the close of those given in the college at Jiron. 


NEGLECT OF FEMALES. 


It may be remarked, that the returns of the public primary schools 
exhibited a marked inequality between the sexes, in respect both to 
teachers and pupils; for while there are 112 male teachers, and 18,095 
boys, there are 113 female teachers, and 2,236 girls. This difference is 
doubtless owing in part to the preference commonly given to private 
schools for girls ; but it is chiefly to be attributed to the long depressed 
state of female education in the country, of which the government pa- 
pers have loudly complained. — New York Messenger. 


Teacuers’ Convention AT ALBANY. 


This was a Convention of common school teachers, and was held at 
the capitol, in Albany, September 20 and 21. It was attended by about 
140 members. Some of the measures which the meeting appear to have 
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contemplated, are of the highest importance ; but others are of a local, 
if not doubtful nature and tendency. 
Among the former were the arrangements for forming a ‘ State 


Teachers’ Society ’; and the resolutions expressive of the importance of 


elevating the standard of common education. We are also of opinion, 
that the resolution expressing disapprobation of the plan of appropriating 
large sums by legislature, for the education of teachers without pro- 
viding means for their compensation, is rather premature ; though we 
should not be prepared to approve of a general ‘ turn out,’ as the saying 
is, on the part of our teachers. We wish their labors could be more 
highly appreciated ; and then, it is to be hoped, they might be better 
rewarded ; but we are not sure that to ‘ strike’ for higher wages, would 
be the most certain way of accomplishing the object——Of one of the 
measures of this Convention, which we deem of doubtful tendency, our 
correspondent, O. P., has partly expressed our own views in the article 
entitled, ‘ Uniformity of School Books.’ 


Inprana Teacuers’ Seminary. 


This institution appears to have been recently removed from Madison 
to Rising Sun, 30 miles higher up the Ohio River. It is evidently 
flourishing. The number of students during the last term was 25, It 
is under the care of Rev. Mr Twining, late of Lowell. 


Heattu or Pupiscs at Scuoor. 


Nothing gives us greater pleasure — as affording a cheering indication 
for the future, —than the increasing attention which is paid in our 
Seminaries to Health, and to the study of Physiology, with a view to 
the preservation of health and the prevention of disease. 

We learn from an outline and catalogue of the Female Seminary at 
Steubenville, Ohio, which we have just received, that the health of the 
pupils in that institution, is considered as of paramount importance, aud 
is carefully kept in view in all the regulations of the school and of the 
family in which most of the pupils board. They are required to take 
exercise of various kinds in the open air, and not to be afraid of com- 
mon exposures to the atmosphere ; while at the same time they are 
guarded most carefully against that liability to injury which results from 
light and imperfect clothing, and from enervating habits. ‘Their school 
exercises are short, that they may frequently change their posture, from 
sitting to standing or walking. During the hours of each recess they 
are encouraged to a free use of their limbs and tongues, as well as a full 
flow of animal spirits ; and they are taught to consider themselves, at 
no time, under any constraint, except such as propriety, gracefulness, 
and the convenience of others should dictate. 
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The following is an extract from the ‘ outline’ itself. It presents a 
feature which is worthy of imitation in all institutions for the young. 

‘ The able and excellent physician, who practises in the family, is not 
only most assiduous in his attentions to invalids, but watches constantly 
over the health of the whole establishment ; and even kindly delivers 
systematic lectures of a most valuable character, to the school, upon the 
care of the physical frame, prevention of disease, and other things con- 
nected with the general subject of health. Human Physiology is also a 
subject of study, and recitation to the Principal ; and thus young ladies 
are taught to understand their own systems, and guarded against many 
evils, to which they are exposed.’ 


American Society ror tue Dirrusion or Userut Know1epce. 


An association with this name, has been recently formed in New York. 
We have been unable to learn particulars respecting it ; but we believe 
its object is to counteract the licentiousness of the press by the diffusion 
of useful tracts and books among those who would otherwise be likely 
to read works of an immoral or at least doubtful tendency. Its plan and 
objects appear to meet the approbation of some of the wisest and best 
men in the community, and we cannot but hope they will be attended 
with success. 


Hotmes Prymovrga ACADEMY. 


This institution —new modelled and newly organized,—is now 
fairly in operation. It is in the very centre of the village of Plymouth, 
commanding an extensive and beautiful prospect. The Trustees have 
erected a substantial and beautiful edifice, and fitted it up in a proper 
manner for academic purposes. They have also completed two spa- 
cious and thoroughly furnished boarding houses, capable of accommo- 
dating about 70 students, male and female ; the largest of which is now 
open for use and crowded with occupants. Three teachers or professors 
are already employed, It will not be forgotten that one prominent ob- 
ject of this institution, under the new arrangement, is to qualify Teach- 
ers of both sexes, for their important and truly honorable profession. 
Should this institution continue to flourish —and we see not what 
should hinder it, — the moral and intellectual deserts of New Hampshire 
must rejoice, and the solitary places be glad; for such streams can 
scarcely fail, in due time, to fertilize them. 


Temporary Courses ror Teacnuers rn France. 


The temporary courses of instruction for established teachers, which 
have been so useful in Germany and Switzerland, have been also suc- 
cessfully attended in France. In a recent journal, an account is given 
of a course of this kind in the north of France, which was attended by 
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fiftynine teachers. It continued six weeks, and embraced reading, 
writing, arithmetic, grammar, and the elements of history and geogra- 
phy. Six hours were occupied daily in arithmetic, except on Sunday. 
This instruction was given by the Director of the course and the In- 
spectors of the districts around, assisted by four repetitors or monitors, 
chosen from among the pupils. Thorough examinations of the teachers 
exhibited the most lamentable deficiencies in their mode of reading — 
their knowledge of the meaning of words, and of the principles of lan- 
guage and of unity — and even of orthography. In addition to the 
knowledge communicated, great care was taken to explain and render 
rational what had previously been purely mechanical in their acquisi- 
sitions and habits. The conduct of the students was satisfactory, and 
the result of the course encouraging. 


Institutions or a Frencn Vitwace. 


There are cheering points of light on the subject of education in 
France. The village of Mirecourt, in the department of the Vosges 
Mountains, has a population of six thousand, but is unusually rich in 
institutions of education and philosophy, for that country. It has an 
infant school ; three public primary schools, and one of girls direeted 
by uuns ; a school of voral music ; a school for drawing ; a college or 
high school and a seminary for teachers, the fourth established in France ; 
an orphan asylum ;a hospital, and a savings bank. For a year past, 
that curse of European villages, mendicity, has been entirely abolished 
by giving aid to families and enforcing the law upon beggars. 


Eeypr. 


We have formerly spoken of the great progress made in Egypt, in 
institutions for instruction, and of the Egyptian youth sent to Paris for 
education. They nave now been recalled, and have returned with tes- 
timonials of handsome attainment, to engage in the practical use of 
their knowledge. Among these are three Ethiopians. More than one 
hundred have been sent to Paris within ten years. ‘The presses of 
Bourlac have issued more than one thousand volumes prepared by 
translators, in Turkish and Arabic. An engraver and lithographer are 
attached to this establishment. 


ImporTaNT Reso.vrion. 


At a late meeting in Boston, of the Society for the Prevention of Pau- 
perism, the following important resolution was offered by Moses Grant. 
Resolved, That in no way can we more effectually prevent the increase 
of pauperism, than by attention to the young ; and to this end it will 
ever be one great object of this society to assist parents in obtaining sit- 
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uations for their children in the couatry, or to provide for them at some 
one of our institutions for the benefit of such children ; and thus free 
our streets and wharves of the melancholy sight we often witness, of 
idle and vagrant children, training up for pauperism or crime, by neg- 
ject, and the early formation of habits of idleness and vice. 


Manvat Lapor Scuootr, iy S. C. 


A Manual Labor, Classic and English School is to be opened within 
three miles of Winnsborough, S. C. on the second Monday of January 
next, under the care of Mr. E. Bailey, late a professor of languages in 
Charleston College, as the Principal, and J. G. Liles, as Farmer and 
Steward. 

The hours of labor are to be two and a half daily, except Saturday ; 
when only half that time is to be required. The farmer is to direct the 
manual operations of the students ; but the teachers themselves, when 
other duties will possibly permit, are to go into the field with their classes. 
The students are to have an uniform dress, the color, form and expense of 
which, is, to some extent prescribed. Their pocket money is to be lim- 
ited to $20, which is to be put into the Steward’s hands. They are not 
to be permitted te trade with one another, or to buy of any merchant or 
other person without the permission of the Principal. There is little 
else that is peculiar in the character of this Institution. 


Treacuers’ SEMINARIES. 


The attempts, now so frequent in this country, either to get up Teach- 
ers’ Seminaries, or to have a Teachers’ department in those seminaries 
which already exist, indicate a change — of a most favorable character 
too — in the public sentiment. 

We observe, with great pleasure, that a Teacher’s department has 
been formed in the Female Institute recently established at Salem, India- 
na. When young ladies are regarded as duly qualified to teach, they re- 
ceive a certificate of the same from the principal. 


Scuoot Fonp or Ivcixois. 


The following table, which, according to a Cincinnati paper, is based 
upon fair calculation, shows the present and future value of the school 
fund of Illinois. 

Present fund at interest $ 108,843 
Value of seminary la 40,000 
Value of sections, numbered sixteen, 1,211,933 
Estimate of the 3 per cent fund on public 

lands now unsold in the States, 563,333 


$1,924,109 





Morning is rising. 


‘Moruimg is rising.’ 
Farnished for the Annals of Education, by Lowett Mason, Professor in the 


Boston Academy of Music. 
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2 
Birds with their music 
Fill the fresh air ; 
And the young breezes 
Sweet odours bear. 


3 
In the green pastures 
Sparkles the dew ; 
And the swift bees come, 
Humming anew. 


3 
All things are happy 
In the fair light, 
Praising their Maker 
Morning and night. 
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